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the negro dialect story, and though she does 
not manifest that care in the treatment of dia- 
lect that we see in Page and Harris, no writer 
who has followed her has apprehended more 
fully the negro chaaacter. One character in 
particular, the old southern mammy, she has 
portrayed with a faithfulness and beauty 
equlled by no other writer. Of hernovel of the 
reconstruction period, Like Unto Like, a re- 
viewer in the Boston Courier speaking for 
New England wrote : 

"The main thing is that Sherwood Eonnerhas 
seized the transition period of the feeling 
between the North and the South so perfectly 
that her book will probably stand in the future 
as the best representative of this episode of 
the national life." 

The paper by Prof. Edward S. Joynes of 
South Carolina College on "Dictation and 
Composition in Modern Language Teaching" 
was presented at both the New York and the 
Nashville meeting. It consisted of a plea for a 
larger place for dictation work in elementary 
instruction on account of the combination of 
faculties, eye, ear, and hand. The giving up 
of too large a portion of time to the learning of 
paradigms did not seem advisable to the 
essayist. In the discussion that followed, the 
question was raised as to the advisability of 
devoting more time at the meetings to ques- 
tions of a purely pedagogical nature. 

"The Discussion of Some Questions Raised 
by the Report of the Committee of Twelve," 
elicited only a brief discussion. On the motion 
of Prof. Hatfield, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

"Resolved that the Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association of America in- 
dorses the report of the Committee of Twelve 
for Modern Language Requirements in German 
and French." 

Owing to the shortness of time, the two last 
papers were limited to eight minutes each. 
The paper of Dr. W. W. Florer of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on "The Change of Gender 
from Middle-High-German to Luther.as Shown 
by the Bible Edition of 1545" was one which, 
in spite of the limitation in regard to time, pre- 
sented many points of interest. It showed 
that about three hundred substantives show 
change of gender from the Middle-High-Ger- 
man period with manifold complications of 



detail. These changes are due in large part to 
a confusion in the weak declension owing to 
similarity of form in mas. and fern, ending; in 
less degree to the tendency to give the same 
gender to the words belonging in the same 
class or category. 

The object of the paper entitled "The Syntax 
of the Verb in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 787- 
1001 A. D." by Prof. Hugh M. Blain of the 
Speers-Langford Military Institute, was to pro- 
duce a working syntax of the Verb in Anglo- 
Saxon. The paper was read only in part, and 
was confined principally to a general outline of 
chapter headings. 

On the motion of Prof. Wilson, a resolution 
was adopted expressing appreciation of the 
efforts of the reception committee of Vander- 
bilt University. A note taken to obtain an ex- 
pression of opinion in regard to the place for 
the joint meeting next December, showed the 
following order in preference, Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore. The 
Secretary was empowered to act for the Cen- 
tral Division in making arrangements for the 
joint meeting. 

Clarence Willis Eastman. 
University of Iowa. 



JOHANN RAUTENSTRAUCH AND 
GOETHE'S Gotz. 

Rautenstrauch, the Viennese poet and con- 
troversialist, 1 has recently been honored by a 
special biographical study.* Its author, Dr. 
Eugen Schlesinger, has performed his task with 
diligence and accuracy in the gathering and 
reporting of facts. He has, however, utterly 
failed in evolving from his studies a life-like 
picture of Rautenstrauch's personality and ac- 
tivity. For that, his method of treatment is, 
on the one hand, not incisive and suggestive 
enough ; on the other hand, too mechanical, 
one is tempted to say, "reportorial." Not only 
is the style of the book very unattractive, but 
the author seems to scorn the most elementary 
principles of grouping, emphasis and perspec- 
tive, in a word, everything that helps to change 

1 Cf. Goedeke's Grundriss? iv, iti, and vi, 529. 

2 Dr. Eugcn Schlesinger: yohann Rautenstrauch (geb. 
'Tib, gest. 1801). Biographiscktr Beitrag zur Qesckichte 
der Aufklarung in Oesterreich. Wien, 1897. 8vo, 147 pp. 
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a series of facts into an organic and attractive 
whole. 

Fortunately this need not be a cause of undue 
regret to the student of German literature, for 
Rautenstrauch, whatever may have been his 
influence in Austria as a champion of the re- 
formatory efforts of Joseph II, cannot claim 
any particular prominence in the literary move- 
ments of his time. 

A few facts suggested by a study of Dr. 
Schlesinger's book are, however, not without 
interest in connection with the general study of 
German literature during the second half of 
the eighteenth century, and may, therefore, be 
briefly mentioned here. 

1. When in May 1770 the archduchess Marie 
Antoinette passed through Strassburg, Rauten- 
strauch composed a poem Der glucklickstc 
(Goedeke : gluckliche) Friihling, etc., which 
received a prize and, printed on satin, was pre- 
sented to the princess. This fact is of some 
interest in as far as Goethe prominently speaks 
of the visit of Marie Antoinette in the beginning 
of the ninth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
and there tells us that he wrote his last French 
poem on that occasion (Werke, Weimar ed., 
vol. 27, 242). Rautenstrauch did not leave 
Strassburg for Vienna until the fall of 1770. His 
prize poem, as well as former publications, must 
have given him some prominence in literary 
circles in Strassburg, and it would be of inter- 
est to know whether he was connected with 
Salzmann's Gesellschaft, and acquainted with 
Goethe. No such possibility, however, is 
thought of by Dr. Schlesinger, who does not 
even mention Salzmann or Goethe, and here, 
as elsewhere, avoids everything that might 
broaden and enliven his treatment and awaken 
interest in his protege\ 

2. Rautenstrauch published in 1778 Kriegs- 
lieder fiir Josefs Heere, called forth by the 
then threatening war of the Bavarian Succes- 
sion. They almost challenge comparison with 
Gleim's Preussische Kriegslieder and their im- 
itations by Weisse, Gerstenberg, and others. 
No such thought suggests itself, however, to 
Dr. Schlesinger. And yet, even a casual com- 
parison of the specimens printed by him with 
Gleim's Kriegslieder furnishes conclusive 
proof of the direct influence of the latter; for 
even these few specimens contain several in- 



stances of striking verbal correspondence, 
while the metre in which they are written is 
identical with that used by Gleim, the famous 
stanza of the Chevy Chase ballad, which, 
through the Spectator, had found its way into 
Germany long before Percy's Reliques. Ac- 
cording to Sauer, Prohle in his Kriegsdichter 
des siehenjdhrigen Krieges und der Freiheits- 
kriege, Leipzig, 1857, traces the use of this par- 
ticular stanza as a metre for war lyrics from 
Gleim to the period of the war of German inde- 
pendence. Whether he has included Rauten- 
strauch in his discussion, I cannot tell. So 
much is certain, however, that the latter's war 
songs of 1778 are among the direct descen- 
dants of Gleim's Kriegslieder. 

3. As a dramatic writer Rautenstrauch de- 
serves to be remembered as the author of at 
least one comedy, Der Jurist und der Bauer, 
Vienna, 1773, which was popular not only in 
Vienna, but at almost all theatrical centres 
in Germany: Mannheim, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Weimar (Cf. Goethe, Tag- und Jahreshefte, 
1802; Werke, Weimar ed., vol. 35, 128). One 
would, therefore, like to know how the come- 
dies of Rautenstrauch, and this one in particu- 
lar, compare with those of his contemporaries, 
for instance, Chr. Fel. Weisse and the Aus- 
trians Ayrenhoff (especially his Postzug) and 
Stephanie d. J. But again, one is disappointed. 
There can, however, be little doubt that, like 
them, Rautenstrauch in his comedies directly 
followed French models and traditions, despite 
Lessing's Minna. 

4. Goedeke's bibliography of Rautenstrauch 
will have to undergo some changes and addi- 
tions as a result of Dr. Schlesinger's mono- 
graph. So much the more is it to be regretted 
that the latter has not himself compiled, as an 
appendix, a complete chronological biblio- 
graphy of his author's writings. 

5. The foregoing paragraphs, in all likeli- 
hood, would never have been written, were it 
not for the interesting fact that in Dr. Schles- 
inger's biographical sketch we find attention 
called to a hitherto unnoticed contemporary 
review of Goethe's Gotz. 

During the years 1774/75 Rautenstrauch 
edited, and probably wrote himself, Die Mei- 
nungen der Babet. Eine Wochenschrift. In it 
is found a short article on Goethe's Gotz 
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which is not contained in Braune's Goethe im 
Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen. Since in Dr. 
Schlesinger's monograph it is not likely to be 
very generally noticed, it may be appropriate 
to reprint it here as far as it is of interest 
(Schlesinger, pp. 113-4). 

" Die seltenste und wichtigste Erscheinung 
unsrer Zeiten. Herr Goethe, Doctor juris in 
Frankfurt am Main, ist der Verfasser. Er 
nenut es ein Schauspiel : dies ist es audi, aber 
nur zum Lesen, und trotz der Nachricht, dass 
es zu Berlin aufgefuhrt worden, kann ich mir 
kaum die Moglichkeit davon vorstellen, we- 
nigstens wurde ich um das Vergniigen, es in 
der Vorstellung gesehen zuhaben, hundertan- 
dere Ergotzlichkeiten gerne vermissen wollen. 
Man darf es zehnmal lesen und wird nicht satt 
vverden, und noch dann wird man schwerlich 
daran denken konnen, dass der Verfasser sich 
iiber alle dramatischen Regeln hinweggesetzt 
hat. 

Dieses Stiick hat einen Dialog voller Natur, 
Auftritte voller Empfindungen, handelnde Per- 
sonen voller erhabenen und gleichwohl un- 
gekiinstelten Denkungsart, und das Ganze 
reisst die Einbildungskraft der Leser mit sich 
fort, ebenso machtig, ebenso stark als Shake- 
speare's Schauspiele Die Geschichte und 

die Personen dieser Handlung sind historisch 
wahr und machen einen desto starkeren Ein- 
druck auf die Seelen der Leser. Stoff zu 
mehreren Schauspielen liegt in diesem Drama. 
Es hat allenthalben Vertheidiger und Tadler 
gefunden, aber jeder Tadler bemerkt nur, dass 
es nicht aufzufuhren sei, und jedes Lob sagt, 
der Alitor sei ein ausserordentliches Genie. 

Der Deutsche Mercurhat von alien kritischen 
Schriften am griindlichsten davon geurtheilet. 
Er nennt es ein Stiick, worin alle drei Einheiten 
auf das Grausamste gemisshandelt werden, 
das weder Lust=noch Trauerspiel ist : und 
doch das schonste, interessanteste Monstrum, 
gegen welches man hundert von unseren 
komischen, weinerlichen Schauspielen austau- 
schen mochte, deren Verfasser dafiir sorgen, 
dass der Puis ihrer Leser nicht aus seinem 
gewohnlichen Gauge gebracht und ihre Nerven 
von keinem fieberhaften Anfall schaudernder 

Empfindungen ergrifTen werden Wenn 

doch nur der Verfasser dieses Stticks den 
Wiinschen seiner Leser und den unoarteiischen 
Erinnerungen des Deutschen Mercurs Gehor 
gebe ! Wenn er einmal etwas regelmassig un- 
ternahme! Wenn er die Geschichte zweier Per- 
sonen zum dramatischen Stoff wahlte, welche 
ohnlangst so grosses Aufsehen machten 
[Frederick and Maria Theresa?]. Was konnte 
man von ihtn nicht erwarten ? " 

The critique, it is seen, furnishes no novel 
point of view for our knowledge of the recep- 
tion of Gotz at the hands of contemporary 



critics. Not only in the passage directly quoted, 
but also in almost all other particulars, it fol- 
lows the review which appeared in Wieland's 
Der Teutsche Merkur for September 1773 
(Wieland's reply of June 1774 had evidently 
not yet been seen by Rautenstrauch). 

On the other hand, it must not be overlooked 
that the review in Rautenstrauch 's journal ap- 
peared in Vienna, and in 1774, that is, at a time 
when the Austrian capital, unlike German lit- 
erary centres, was still the unchallenged strong- 
hold of French literary standards and tradi- 
tions. Of the approximately thirty notices 
concerning Gotz that are printed in Braun, all 
hail from Germany proper, not one from Aus- 
tria. This circumstance alone lends a certain 
interest and significance to the review in Rau- 
tenstrauch's magazine ; and this interest is 
further increased by the fact that the date of 
the first performance of Gotz in Vienna and 
the gradual change, in the literary life of that 
city, from French to English standards, have 
been objects of special inquiry in recent years. 

It had long been supposed that the first pre- 
sentation of Gotz in a Vienna theatre occurred 
in 1810 (so still in Winter-Kilian's Zur Biihnen- 
geschichte des Gotz von Berlichingen, 1891, 
and in Nollen's Goethe's Gotz von Berlichin- 
gen auf der Biihne, 1893) ; then the year 1808 
was credited with that event, until Horner re- 
cently showed (Beilage zur Allg. Ztg. 1897, 
no. 123) that Gotz was performed in Vienna at 
the Kartnerthor theater as early as 1783, hence 
at the very time when Ayrenhoff and Schink 
were carrying on their heated discussion con- 
cerning the supremacy of the regular French 
drama or of Shakespeare and his imitators (Cf» 
Goethe-Jahrbuch xix, 293 f., and E. Horner, 
Das Au/kommen des englischen Geschmacks 
hi Wien, Euphorion ii, 556 ff. and 782 ff.). 

Horner, in the interesting article just men- 
tioned, does not find any direct manifestations 
of the "English taste" in matters of the theatre 
and drama until the very end of the seventies. 
In 1774, at any rate, it would seem that Vienna, 
in as far as it did not continue to be pleased by 
farcical comedy and the blood-and-thunder 
form of tragedy, was entirely dominated by the 
'correct' French standards of writers like Joh. 
Elias Schlegel, Weisse, Cronegk and Ayren- 
hofF. So much the more, however, does Rau- 
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tenstrauch deserve credit for his early and en- 
thusiastic praise of the 'English' Gotz; and 
one is tempted to connect it with the literary 
satire which in the very next year Ayrenhoff 
in his Gelehrte Frau directed against Shake- 
speare and Shakespearean tendencies. 

But of these or similar considerations that 
might make Rautenstrauch's critique more 
than an isolated fact of no particular interest, 
there again is not even a suggestion in Dr. 
Schlesinger's book. The critique is reprinted; 
that is all. And further, that is practically all 
that we learn about Rautenstrauch's Wochen- 
schrift. For while Dr. Schlesinger devotes 
several pages to the very uninteresting external 
history of the short-lived journal, we learn 
nothing about the spirit and tendencies of its 
contents. This one must regret, for the jour- 
nal was largely devoted to literature and the 
theatre, and the Gotz review characterizes 
Rautenstrauch as one of the early champions 
of the new English taste in Vienna. One 
would, therefore, like to know more about his 
attitude in the animated literary and theatrical 
discussions of that day. That, however, re- 
mains "ein frommer Wunsch." 

A. R. Hohlfeld. 
Vanderbilt University. 



WORDSWORTH'S REALISM. 

I. 

The subject of realism has received so much 
treatment that a fresh attempt to handle the 
word may seem superfluous. The discussion, 
however, has not much undertaken the de- 
tailed study of individual writers, being chiefly 
concerned with the general characteristics of 
the subject. Many critics have eloquently de- 
fended or objected to the whole matter ; others 
have been content to treat this or that phase ; 
while the coma of the word, made up of much 
loose hasty writing, is a long penumbrous mass 
apparently incapable of being condensed, and 
either clearly united to its nucleus or separated 
from it. Words are thus comet-like, to use 
Prof. Dowden's figure, because of the great 
complexity, and perhaps because of implied in- 
consistency in the ideas they include. Abun- 
dant complexity is found in the word realism, 
and as it is generally used, inconsistency also. 



Regrettable as this is, it is not likely to be 
cured by an attempt either to give new mean- 
ings to the word, or to restrict much those it 
now has. The most that may be done is to 
differentiate where necessary, and to avoid in- 
consistency where possible. To thresh the 
straw once again, therefore, of the controversy 
over realism and idealism is unnecessary. 
Certain things may be taken as agreed upon — 
conclusions reached by mere force of necessity; 
and they may here be set forth very briefly. 
Everyone must admit that realism, if by it is 
meant exact reproduction of life, is manifestly 
absurd. Art at best, even in its mere ma- 
terials, cannot be more than illusion. The 
presence, too, of subjectivity is unavoidable ; 
the artist cannot escape some modification of 
his material. On the other hand, the inevita- 
ble presence of some degree of nature-imita- 
tion is just as evident. Forms and ideas do 
not spring up from nothing, they come from 
experience and appeal to experience. Thus 
there is a primitive conflict and also a primitive 
reconciliation, between realism and idealism. 
Both elements are necessarily present in any 
human product. But these facts being granted 
and put out of the discussion, there still re- 
mains sufficient difficulty to give the word rea- 
sonable elasticity and consistency. Because, 
though we may arbitrarily set aside this funda- 
mental conflict, it constantly surprises us ne- 
vertheless, necessitating more arbitrary restric- 
tions and distinctions, until, perhaps, the whole 
carefully wrought system must be criticized as 
artificial and misleading. A critic's best hope 
lies in making a few large divisions and hold- 
ing to them for his purpose, but realizing also 
that in a scale of difference having a great 
number of degrees a colleague may find it 
convenient to emphasize other degrees and es- 
tablish a different system. 

One thing seems generally agreed on, — that 
the determining mark of realism is the desire 
to reproduce actuality. Bound up with this 
desire is the purpose for which the reproduc- 
tion is made. For convenience in theoretical 
discussion, literary works may be separated 
according to the prevalent purpose, and in 
practise also there is a somewhat clear line of 
demarcation. Realism may imitate nature for 
the pleasure found in close reproduction ; be- 
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